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New Hampshire was the _ first 
state in the Union to adopt a sys- 
tematic plan for promoting the re- 
occupation of its abandoned farms, 
the number of which had become so 
great a quarter of a century ago as 
to excite alarm lest the entire depop- 
ulation of the country districts should 
soon result. New Hampshire, too, 
was the state which initiated the ‘* Old 
Home Week’’ movement, which has 
already spread over most of the east- 
ern states, and gained foothold in the 
Middle West. 

The former movement, developed 
and earried out by Secretary Bach- 


elder of the State Board of Agri-— 


culture (subsequently governor), who 
became commissioner of immigration 
under the statute enacted in further- 
ance of the work, attracted the atten- 
tion of people in other states to the 
opportunities presented for securing, 
at| moderate prices, desirable farms 
for summer homes or permanent oc- 
cupancy, which opportunities were 
widely and rapidly improved. The 
latter movement, instigated by Gov- 
ernor Frank W. Rollins, and carried 
out largely by Governor Bachelder, 
acting both in the capacity above men- 
tioned and as secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the State Old Home 
Week Association, has resulted in re- 
calling natives and former residents 
of the state abroad, and their de- 


secendants, to the old homesteads of 


their ancestors in the Granite State, 


many of which have been re-pur- 
chased and reclaimed, and become 
again valued possessions in the fam- 
ilies originally represented thereon. 
Long before the latter movement 
took form, however, or had been con- 
ceived by Governor Rollins, annual 
mid-summer reunions had been held 
in various towns of the state, at which 
the absent sons and daughters had 
been welcomed from year to year, and 
here and there in the state the old 
homes of their ancestors had been 
purchased and improved by men and 
women from other states, of New 
Hampshire birth or descent. * 
Peterborough holds high rank 
among New Hampshire towns for the 
sturdy character of its early popula- 
tion, its agricultural thrift, its manu- 
facturing enterprise, its continued 
prosperity and progress, and the gen- 
eral intelligence of its people. Its 
soil is rugged and strong; its scenery 
beautiful and grand. Upon its rough 
but fertile hill farms were reared, in 
the earlier days, families whose rep- 
resentatives have gone out into the 
world and won distinction for them- 
selves and honor for their town in 
almost every field of human activity. 
Soldiers and statesmen, clergymen, 
lawyers and physicians of high re- 
pute, writers and scholars, merchants, 
manufacturers and business men of 
suecess in various lines of enter- 
prise, have here had their birth 
and secured the training that made 
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their lives successful. And here, too, 
in later years, on to these magnifi- 
cent hills, swept by pure mountain 
breezes and commanding wide areas 
of scenie beauty, have come not a 
few of the world’s earnest workers, 
seeking rest and recreation, strength 
and inspiration for further effort and 
greater triumph. 

Among the early homes of Peter- 
borough, one of the first established 
within its borders, was that of 
William Smith, who set up his staunch 
log cabin upon high land in the cen- 
tral southern part of the township, 


crops increased, their family was en- 
larged until it embraced nine children 
in all, who reached maturity. Their 
buildings were renewed, a one-story 
frame house and later a_ spacious 
mansion taking the place of the log 
eabin, and their holdings extended 
till 500 acres of land were ineluded. 
The place, which has been known as 
‘*Elm Hill’’ from the first, is one of 
the most sightly in town, command- 
ing a wide range of scenery, in which 
Grand Monadnock, rising majestically 
in the west, is a leading feature ; while 
Pack Monadnock looms up in the east. 











R. P. Bass Residence from the North 


whither he brought his wife, Eliza- 
beth Morrison, of Lunenburg, Mass., 
at the close of 1751. Ile was of the 
sturdy Scoteh-Irish race, born in 
Moneymore, near Lough Neagh, 
northern Ireland, in 1723, being one 
of four children of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Smith, who came with their fam- 
ily to America in the fall of 1736 
and two years later settled in Lunen- 
burg, Mass., whence William, as well 
as his brother, John, removed to 
Peterborough when the town was 
opened to settlement. 

William and Elizabeth Smith were 
frugal, industrious and persevering- 
fine types of their sturdy race. Year 
after year their clearings, stock and 


It is on the high road, known as the 
‘Street,’ the first highway built 
into the town, leading up to the first 
meeting house, from the town of New 
Ipswich. 

William Smith was an influential 
citizen of the town, in his day. He 
was town counsellor, a seleectman for 
many years, including most of the 
Revolutionary period, was a stern 
patriot, a signer of the ‘‘ Association 
Test,’’ and a member of the Provin- 
cial Congress that met in Exeter in 
1775. In 1776 he was commissioned 
a justice of the peace and re-commis- 
sioned until 1803, when he declined 
further service, attending to all busi-- 
ness in town coming within the proy- 
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ince of a justice and furnishing such 
legal advice as might be demanded, 
there being no lawyer in town until 
his son, Jeremiah, who afterward re- 
moved to Exeter and became an emi- 
nent lawyer, jurist and statesman, 
had been admitted to the bar and 
commenced practice in town, having 
an office in a chamber of the house. 
He was also a leader in the church 
and had been a deacon for thirty 
years previous to his death, in his 
85th year, January 31, 1808. 

Of the sons of William Smith, Rob- 
ert, the oldest, settled on a farm in 
the southerly part of the town, not 
far away. John, the second son, born 
April 10, 1754, who married Mar- 
garet Steele, located on a farm next 
north of the homestead, on the 
‘*Street’’ Road. He was a man of 
strong mind and commanding pres- 
ence and succeeded his father as a 
leading spirit in town affairs. He 
was a moderator many years and rep- 
resented the town in the legislature 
continuously from 1791 to 1803. He 
was killed by a fall from a load of 
hay, August 7, 1821, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Ile reared a large 
family, of whom one son, Robert, at- 
tained distinction in publie life, serv- 
ing six years in Congress from the 
Alton, Illinois, district, from 1843 to 
1849. About 1795. or a little earlier, 
he erected a commodious residence, 
which has ever been reckoned among 
the notable homes of the town. The 
third son, James, settled in Caven- 
dish, Vt., and became prominent in 
local and state affairs, serving many 
years in the legislature. Jeremiah, 
previously mentioned, the fourth 
son to reach manhood, who, as well as 
his elder brothers, had served in the 
Revolutionary army, and was a grad- 
uate of Rutgers College, became one 
of the most eminent men in New 
Hampshire. Before leaving Peterbor- 
ough he had served three years in 
the legislature, as a leading member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 
1791, and for three terms in the Con- 





gress of the United States. Remov- 
ing to Exeter in 1797, he there be- 
came, successively, U. S. district at- 
torney, judge of probate, U. S. dis- 
trict judge and chief justice of the 
Superior Court of Judieature. Sub- 
sequently, in 1809, he was chosen gov- 


ernor, and in 1813 was again made- 


chief justice. His youngest son, 
Jeremiah, the child of his old age, 
also became a distinguished lawyer, 
was an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and has long been a 
professor in the Harvard Law 
School. Samuel, the youngest son of 
William Smith, devoted himself to 
business life, becoming a merchant at 
‘*Carter’s Corner,’ the foundation of 
the present village of Peterborough, 
in 1788, and subsequently engaging 
extensively in manufacturing. He 
erected a large paper mill and subse- 
quently engaged in eotton manufac- 
turing, making the first cotton cloth 
woven by a power loom in New 
Hampshire. He was the father of 
Dr. Albert Smith, the distinguished 
physician, professor in the Dartmouth 
Medical College and historian of Pet- 
erborough. 

‘*Elm Hill,’’ the homestead farm, 
passed into the hands of Jonathan, 
the fifth living son of William Smith, 
who married his cousin, Naney, 
daughter of John Smith, his father’s 
elder brother, who was also one of 
the early settlers. He was a man of 
quiet demeanor, though finely intel- 
ligent, and strongly given to relig- 
ious reading and study. He was a 
deacon of the church from 1799 till 
his death in 1842. He was also ae- 
tive in town affairs, serving many 
years as selectman and_represent- 
ative. He had eleven children, of 
whom eight, four sons and four 
daughters, reached maturity. Of the 
sons, Jonathan, Jr., the eldest, became 
a brilliant lawyer at Bath, where he 
married a daughter of Moses P. Pay- 
son, but died at the early age of forty- 
two. 

John, the third son, sueceeded his 
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father, Jonathan, on the farm, and 
was also prominent in town and 
church affairs, having been a deacon 
for a long series of years. He mar- 
ried Susan, daughter of John Stearns 
of Jaffrey, by whom he had seven 
children, of whom three sons and 
three daughters grew to maturity. 
Of these all left home. The second 
son, Jonathan, born October 1, 1842, 
gracduated at Dartmouth in 1870, 
studied law and has been many years 
in practice at Clinton, Mass., is a his- 
torical student and writer and is now 
a district judge of Worcester County. 

Nancy, the third daughter of Jona- 


tended Thetford and Kimball Union 
academies and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1852. Subsequently 
he taught school and studied law with 
Henry E. Stoughton and Peck & 
Colby of Montpelier, and located for 
practice in Chicago in the fall of 1854, 
continuing for nearly twenty years, 
when failing health compelled retire- 
ment from active effort. He was a 
vital force in the early history of Chi- 
cago, particularly in its educational 
system, in which he was deeply inter- 
ested, serving on both. the eity and 
state boards of education, and in re- 
cognition of his service one of the 














R. P. Bass Residence from the South 


than Smith to attain womanhood, mar- 
ried Dr. John Il. Foster, a native of 
Hillsborough, who practised in New 
London and Dublin and then removed 
to Chicago, where he acquired a large 
fortune. Of their three daughters, 
two married lawyers of distinction. 
Clara, the eldest, born January 1, 
1844, married Perkins Bass. Adele, 
the youngest, born August 31, 1851, 
married George Everett Adams, a na- 
tive of Keene, a graduate of Harvard 
University and the Dane Law School, 
who removed to Chicago, practised his 
profession with suecess, served three 
terms in the legislature and two in 
Congress and declined further elee- 
tion. — 

Perkins Bass was born in Williams- 
town, Vt., April 30, 1827. He at- 


largest schools in the city was given 
his name. Ile was a friend and legal 
associate of Abraham Lincoln, and in 
the campaign for the re-election of 
the latter to the presideney had per- 
sonal charge of his interests in Illi- 
nois, managing the same so fully to 
the satisfaction of the president that 
he appointed him U. S. distriet at- 
torney for the Northern District of 
Illinois. He first married Maria L. 
Patrick, in 1856. She died two years 
later and on October 5, 1861, he mar- 
ried Clara, daughter of Dr. John H. 
and Naney (Smith) Foster, by whom 
he had three children—Certrude, 
born May 14, 1863, now the wife of 
Murray Warner, engaged in merean- 
tile life in Shanghai, China; John 
Foster, born May 8, 1866, and Rob- 
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ert Perkins, born September 1, 1873. 

Clara Foster Bass had often visited 
at the old ancestral home of the 
Smiths in early life and cherished the 
desire and purpose to be possessed of 
the same at some time in the future. 
The beautiful scenery and health-giv- 
ing air of the locality, the scenes, as- 
sociations and traditions of her 














Hon. Perkins Bass 


mother’s birthplace and childhood 
home made a lasting impression upon 
her nature and when, after the fail- 
ure of her husband’s health, it seemed 
desirable for them ta establish a home 
elsewhere, the ‘‘old home’’ attach- 
ment was revived and their faces were 
set in that direction; but, as it ap- 
peared ‘‘Elm Hill’’ was no longer 
within their reach. It had passed 
from the ownership of her unele, 
John Smith, into the hands of stran- 
gers, he having sold the same and re- 
tired to the village in 1873. In this 
condition of things, the best alter- 
native presented was the purchase of 
the adjoining place on the north, 


where John, the second son of 
William Smith, had established his 


home, reared his family and wrought 
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out his fortune and life work. It was 
a beautiful place, scarcely less attrae- 
tive than ‘‘Elm Hill,’’ and in many 
respects its equal. Moreover, the 
glamour of family tradition also hov- 
ered over this mansion, which had 
stood for four fifths of a century, 
and eovered all the broad acres sur- 
rounding. And so, in 1882, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bass secured the place and here, 
with their family, practically made 
their home thereafter. 

Additional lands were secured and 
extensive improvements have been 
made. While the distinctive old- 
time features of the interior have been 
largely preserved, the house has been 
transformed into one of the most at- 
tractive modern country homes in the 
state. Here the family has dwelt 
through the summer season, passing 
the winters in Boston or elsewhere as 
circumstances have rendered advis- 
able, and has been actively identified 
with the interests of the town. Mr. 
Bass died here October 9, 1899. Mrs. 
Bass, though traveling and _ visiting 
largely, through the country and 
abroad (the past summer: having been 
spent in Europe), retains her home 
and her interest in all that pertains to 
the welfare of the town, in whose 
founding and development her ma- 
ternal ancestors performed so large a 
part, generously contributing from 
her means to the advancement of its 
interests, intellectual, social and ma- 
terial. 

John Foster Bass, elder son of Per- 
kins and Clara (Foster) Bass, has 
won unusual distinction as a war cor- 
respondent of New York and London 
papers. He is a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, 1886, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1891, the Harvard Law 
School, 1893, and was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1894. He went to 


Egypt in 1896 for the New York 
Times, following Kitchener’s cam- 
paign until correspondents were 
barred. He accompanied a revolu- 


tionary expedition in the island of 
Crete, remaining some months in the 
latter part of that year, and later tra- 
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versed Asia Minor during the Ar- 
menian massacres, facing many dan- 
gers. In the year following, he again 
joined the Cretan revolutionists, rep- 
resenting the London Daily News and 
the New York Journal, and having 
most dangerous and exciting experi- 
ence. Next he was in the Greco-Turk- 
ish War and present in many battles. 
Returning to America in 1898, he fol- 
lowed the Spanish-American War and 
was, during the next year, in the 
midst of the Philippine insurrection 
for Harper’s Weekly and the New 
York Herald. In 1900, for the Her- 
ald, he accompanied the allied relief 
expedition to Pekin at the time of the 
Boxer rebellion. In 1903 he went as 
special commissioner for the Herald, 
at the request of the Turkish Sultan, 
to investigate the conduct of the 
Turkish troops in the suppression of 
the Bulgarian insurrection. The year 
following saw him with General Ku- 
roki in the memorable campaign in the 
Russo-Japanese War, from Yalu to 
Liaovang, being in action with the ar- 
tillery of the Imperial Guards for 
eleven days in the latter great battle. 
He has important business interests in 
Chieago, in which his brother is as- 
sociated, and maintains an office and 
residence there, but has just com- 
pleted a splendid summer home of 
granite and cement—one of the most 
substantial in the state, near the base 
of Pack Monadnock, in Peterborough, 
where he has a large tract of land. He 
is married and has one child. He is a 
fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London and a member of the 
University Club of Chicago. 

Robert Perkins Bass, the younger 
son, also a graduate of Harvard, of 
the class of 1896, also commenced pre- 
paration for the legal profession, pur- 
suing first a graduate course and then 
attending the law school, but his fa- 
ther’s inereasing feebleness made it 
necessary to forego his ambition in 
that direction and devote his atten- 
tion to his extensive interests in Chi- 
eago and elsewhere, which he has 
had largely in charge, as executor and 


trustee under the will sinee his 
father’s decease, maintaining his 
home, however, in Peterborough with 
his mother. There are some five hun- 
dred acres in the immediate estate, 
and under his direction extensive ag- 
ricultural operations are conducted, 
according to the most improved mod- 
ern methods. Among other work he 
has conducted various experiments in 
connection with the State Experiment 


ae: 




















Tohn Foster Bass 


Station at Durham, the growing of 
alfalfa being one of the latest matters 
under consideration. Ile is deeply 
interested in forestry, and is making 
practical demonstration in various 
branches of the subject, including ex- 
tensive operations in re-forestation, on 
a large tract of land in the adjacent 
town of Sharon, belonging to the out- 
lying estate. His work here has been 
done largely in connection with the 
U. S. Forestry service. In reeogni- 
tion of his interest in this line, and 
in order to seeure for the state valu- 
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able service, Governor McLane ap- 
pointed Mr. Bass a member of the 
state forestry commission in’ Septem- 
ber, 1906, a position which ‘he still 
holds and to whose duties he has 
given interested attention. 





Robert Perkins Bass 


Mr. Bass has identified himself 
thoroughly with the interests of the 
town of Peterborough in all import- 
ant directions. He is a member of 
the board of trade and actively in- 
terested in its work. Politically he is 
a progressive Republican, of reform 
tendencies, and earnest in promotion 
of party interests on broad lines. 
Ile was chosen to the legislature of 
1905, and again for 1907, taking a 


very active and prominent part in 
the work of the latter session, in 
which he served on the important 
committees on forestry and retrench- 
ment and reform, being clerk of the 
former and chairman of the latter. In 
the latter capacity he conducted the 
comprehensive investigation of the 
various departments of the state gov- 
ernment, ordered by the legislature, 
in a most searching yet tactful man- 
ner, displaying care, energy and de- 
votion, and prepared and presented a 
comprehensive and valuable report. 
The interest and zeal which he has 
thus far displayed in the public ser- 
vice, considered in connection with his 
superior equipments, inherited and 
attained, give promise of future sue- 
cessful work in the interest of his 
adopted state. 

It may be noted finally, in this eon- 
nection, that, some ten years ago, an 
opportunity presenting, the original 
Smith homestead, ‘‘Elm Hill,’’ was 
purchased and has since been occupied 
as a summer home by Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Adams, heretofore men- 
tioned, Mrs. Adams being the younger 
sister of Mrs. Bass. This place also 
has been materially improved, but the 
old rooms are generally retained, with 
their rich paneling and aneient char- 
acteristics, and a wealth of rich and 
rare antiques is dislpayed on every 
hand. It is a place where the lover 
of ‘‘ve good old times’’ may _ pleas- 
antly and profitably pass many an 
hour if he has the time at his dis- 
posal, as he is sure of a cordial wel- 
come. 


Unsatisfied 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


Daybreak. The morning with its robes of splendor 
Went forth to deck the earth’s green fields and bowers, 


Pausing in admiration sweet 


and tender 


To kiss the dewdrops from the blushing flowers. 


But Life stood musing by the 


murmuring ocean, 


Watching the foam-flakes of the rising tide, 
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Tracing a semblance in the wild commotion 
To hearts that never yet were satisfied. 


The noontide flamed above the hills in glory, 
Life bore the heat and burden of the day, 
Repeating evermore the old sad story 
Of hopes deferred and treasures flown away. 


Yet with firm purpose, ever up and doing, 
It forward pressed in ways before untried, 

With wounded feet a thorny path pursuing, 
Never at rest and never satisfied. 


Nightfall. The mists crept upward through the gloaming, 
The vivid lightnings fringed the storm’s dark bars, 

A lost and lonely ery of night-winds roaming, 
So dense the shadows and so few the stars. 


And Life grown weary from its pain-pressed pillow 
Went drifting seaward with the ebbing tide 

To find a home beyond the rolling billow 
Where restless souls at last are satisfied. 


The Forest Hoary 


By L. J. H. Frost 


I wandered in the forest hoary, 
In love with Nature’s form, 

And folded round me summer’s glory, 
Nor dreamed of cloud or storm. 


I heard the brooklet’s gentle murmur, 
The wild bee’s soft, sweet hum: 

And wished that life had sounds no sterner 
Kor either old or young. 


Idling awhile in Nature’s palace, 
I heard a wild bird’s song; 

"Twas—‘ Drink ve now from love’s pure chalice, 
For summer lasts not long.”’ 


To Nature then I told love’s story, 
Kneeling before her shrine ; 

Her face all veiled with summer glory, 
Her hand close clasped in mine. 


She smiled, and from my heart was banished 
Each shade of woe, all sense of pain; 

She spoke and sin itself then vanished, 
Leaving my soul without a stain. 


Ah! then my heart seemed pure and holy. 
My spirit all baptized in peace; 

Would God that in that summer glory, 
My happy soul had found release. 


























Capt. CAMERON McR. WINSLOW 


Commanding Battleship New Hampshire 
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The Battleship “New Hampshire” 


By Howard H. Brown 


New Hampshire’s interest in naval 
matters has never been a passive one 
and from the day when the gallant 
John Paul Jones sailed away from 
Portsmouth in the Ranger, flying 
afloat the first American flag ever 
hoisted aboard a United States war- 
ship, New Hampshire built ships and 
New Hampshire bred sailors have ad- 
ded much to the glory and renown 
which our country has achieved on 
the high seas. 


mounted on three separate decks. No 
records are at hand to show how long 
it took to build the ship or what her 
total cost was, but from the state of 
ship-building at that time it is prob- 
able that she was built inside of 
ninety days and it is doubtful if her 
cost exceeded $100,000, which is lit- 
tle more than the price of a single 12- 
inch gun such as is used in the navy 
today. For her time the New Hamp- 
shire was a powerful ship, but as seen 
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The Granite State, formerly the New Hampshire, now Headquarters for the New York Naval Militia 


From the year 1818 to 1904 our 
state was represented in the navy by 
an eighty-four gun ship-of-the-line. 
When in 1904 Congress authorized the 
building of the new New Hampshire, 
the name of the old ship was changed 
to the Granite State and as such she 
is known today, for she is still in ex- 
istence though unfit for sea service. 
The old New Hampshire was a 
wooden sailing vessel of 4,150 tons 
displacement, built at Kittery, Maine. 
Her principal dimensions were: 
Leneth, 196 feet: beam, 53 feet; 
mean draft, 25 ft., 6 in., and her fight- 
ing strength consisted of S84 guns 


today lying at her berth in the North 
River, New York City, dismasted and 
housed over for use as an armory by 
the New York naval militia, she is in- 
teresting mainly as a reminder of the 
time when ships of her elass so 
proudly upheld the honor of our flag 
against, the strongest navies of the 
world. 

Contrasted with the old New 
Hampshire, the new ship, which is the 
most powerful battleship now in com- 
mission in our navy, presents a strik- 
ing example of the development of 
modern warship construction. The 
new battleship is of 16,000 tons nor- 
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mal and 17.784 tons full load dis- 
placement. Her principal dimensions 
are: Leneth, 456 feet, 4° inches; 


breadth, 76 feet, 10 inches; mean 
draft, 24 feet, 6 inches, and her en- 
designed to develop 16,500 
horse power, are capable of driving 
the ship at a speed of over 18 knots 
per hour. On her official four-hour 
speed trial, it is reported that she av- 
eraged 18.75 knots and on her 
twenty-four hour endurance run, 18.- 
14 knots. Her bunkers are capable of 
earrying 900 tons of coal at normal 


cines, 
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The Battleship * New Hampshtre”’ 


Powerful as the New Hampshire is, 
she does not represent the highest de- 
velopment of warship design today, 
for she was laid down over four years 
ago and in order to complete a squad- 
ron of battleships of uniform design 
her plans were practically identical 
with those adopted for first class bat- 
tleships two years previous to that 
time. The last six years, including 


the period of the Russo-Japanese war, 
have brought about a marked transi- 
tion in naval design resulting in the 
type of 


“all big gun’’ battleship. 











Diagram showing location of Guns and Armor on the New Hampshire 


and 2,325 tons at full load displace- 
ment. This gives the ship a steam- 
ing radius of about 5,000 nautical 
miles at a speed of 10 knots per hour. 
The main battery comprises four 12”, 
eight 8” and twelve 7” breech 
ing rifles, of which four 12”, four 8 
and six 7” guns can be fired on a 
broadside, giving a total broadside 
fire of 5.390 pounds of metal. Nearly 
four years were required to build the 
ship and her total cost was in the 
neighborhood of six and one-quarter 
million dollars, of which $3,748,000 
was for the hull and machinery and 
about $2,250,000 for the armor and 
armament. 


load- 


” 


First-class battleships now building 
for the navy from the latest designs 
are ships of 20,000 tons displacement 
and 21 knots speed, carrying a main 
battery of ten 12” and fourteen 5” 
guns, of which all the 12” and seven 
of the 5” guns can be fired on a broad- 
side, giving a total broadside fire of 
9,120 pounds. 

Comparing the New Hampshire 
with the largest battleships now in 
commission in the most important for- 
eign navies of the world, we should 
have to choose the British Dread- 
nought, the German Deutschland, the 
French Liberté and the 
Satsuma, 


Japanese 


The Dreadnought, Brit- 











The Battleship “ New Hampshire” 


ain’s most formidable warship, is of 
17,900 tons displacement and has a 
speed of 21 knots. Her main bat- 
tery consist of ten 12” guns, of which 
eight can be fired on a broadside, giv- 
ing a total broadside fire of 6,800 
pounds. The Deutschland, represent- 
ing a Class of five of the most power- 
ful German battleships now in com- 
mission, has a displacement of 13,200 
tons and a speed of 18 knots. The 
largest guns on this ship are consid- 
erably lighter than those on the 
American, British or Japanese ships, 
as they are 11” guns, firing a pro- 
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fire of 7,000 pounds. The fact that 
the 12” projectile used in the Freneh 
navy weighs only 731 pounds as com- 
pared with the 12” projectile used in 
the British, American and Japanese 
navies, which weighs 850 pounds, ae- 
counts partly for the small weight of 
broadside fire in the Liberte. 

While the foregoing 


serves to give 


comparison 
a very general idea of 
the size and power of the big ships of 
the most important navies of the 
world and of the Vew Hampshire *s 
place among them, it, of course, gives 
no indieation of the naval strength of 
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jectile weighing only 595 pounds as 
compared with the 12” guns in the 
other navies, which fire a projectile 
weighing 850 pounds. The Deutsch- 
land’s main battery consists of four 
11” and fourteen 6.7” and her ag- 
vregate broadside fire figures out at 
3,300 pounds. The Liberté is of 14,- 
900 tons displacement, 18 knots speed 
and carries four 12” and ten 7.6” 
euns, giving an aggregate broadside 
fire of 3,849 pounds, while the Saf- 
suma, designed by Japan immediately 
after the war with Russia, is an 18,- 
000-ton ship capable of a speed of 20 
knots per hour, with a fighting 
strength of four 12”, twelve 10” and 
twelve 4.7” guns, giving a broadside 


the nations or even of the actual fight- 
ing efficiency of the individual ships. 
In number and size of ships Great 
Britain stands first, the United States 
second, France third, Germany fourth 
and Japan fifth, while ship for ship 
and gun for gun, the United States 
navy is second to none in the world. 
The expert seamanship and skill in 
gunnery of American officers and 
sailors amply proves the above state- 
ment, especially if we aecept Admiral 
Farragut’s theory that ‘‘the best pro- 
tection against the enemy’s fire is a 
well-directed fire from 
ships.”’ 


our own 


Every battleship design is more or 
less of a compromise, the three im- 
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portant factors entering into the de- 


sign being armor, armament and 
speed. To secure the most effective 


combination of these three items for 
a certain size ship at a certain cost is 
the problem which confronts the na- 
val architect. Every added knot of 
speed means an increase in the weight 
of the propelling machinery and con- 
sequently either lighter armor or 
fewer guns must be carried, for the 
sum total of the weights of these 
three items added to the weight of 
the hull and equipment must not ex- 
ceed the desired displacement of the 
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ding a certain amount of resistance to 
its motion through the water. 

The hull of the New Hampshire is 
divided into seven separate decks 
known as the upper, main, gun and 
berth decks, the upper and lower plat- 
forms or orlop decks and the hold. 
The upper deck, which is formed by 
the top of the superstructure, extends 
only for a short distance amidships, 
as can be seen from the photographs. 

All the guns with the exception of 
some of the smallest ones are placed 
on the main and gun decks, the 
twelve-inch and eight-inch guns being 
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ship. In the New Hampshire, whose 
displacement or total weight is sixteen 
thousand tons, the respective weights 
of these items are as follows: 


BOONE gic cecnseas 4.000 tons 


Armament, which = in- 
eludes guns and 
ammunition .......1,339 tons 


Propelling machinery, 


including coal and 

WME ss2eceeisuery 2.466 tons 
BRMEME) eters ccna ee 7,427 tons 
Equipment and stores 768 tons 


Every 63.14 tons added to these 
weights sinks the ship one inch deeper 
into the water and correspondingly 
decreases the speed of the ship by ad- 


mounted in turrets on the main deck 
and the seven-inch guns on pedestal 
mounts, having the usual broadside 
train on the gun deck. The three- 
inch guns are distributed partly on 
the main and partly on the gun decks 
in commanding positions. 

The berth deck is a continuation, of 
what is known as the protective deck. 
The latter, situated approximately at 
the water line, extends the entire 
length of the ship and is flat amid- 
ships but slopes downward at the sides 
and ends. It is built of one-half ineh 
plate, covered with one and a half 
inch armor on the flat and three-inch 
armor on the slopes. Below this deek 


are all the magazines and machinery, 
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or what might be termed the vitals of 
the ship. On the upper platform, 
which is the first deck immediately 
below the protective decks, are lo- 
cated some of the magazines, hand- 
ling rooms and store rooms, the for- 
ward and after dynamo rooms and 
the steering engine room. On the 
lower platform are the forward and 
after torpedo rooms, additional maga- 
zines, storerooms, ete., while in the 
hold, the bottom of which is the in- 
ner bottom of the ship or tank top, 
are more magazines and store rooms, 
besides the chain loekers, coal bunk- 
ers, trimming tanks and machinery. 
The machinery space extends from 
the hold up to the protective deck 
and is partially protected on the sides 
by the coal bunkers, of which there 
are twenty-four in the hold and ten 
in the triangular space between the 
sloping sides of the protective deck 
and the berth deck. The double bot- 
tom is divided into a great number of 
small watertight compartments and 
extends up the sides of the ship to 
the protective deck. It is designed to 
protect the ship from torpedoes and 
mines and damage due to grounding 
or collision and serves also as a stor- 
age space for liquid, fuel, water, bal- 
last, ete. 

Thus it will be seen that the en- 
tire space below the protective deck is 
minutely subdivided into small water- 
tight compartments, all of which are 
carefully tested for leakage by filling 
them with water before the ship is 
launched. These insure that damage 
to any one part of the hull will re- 
sult in flooding only a small portion 
of the ship and in the consequent loss 
of only a fraction of her total buoy- 
ancy so that her safety or maneuver- 
ing qualities are not necessarily im- 
paired. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about a battleship and certainly one 
of the most important is her guns. 
The four 12” guns on the New Hamp- 
shire are mounted jn pairs in two re- 
volving elliptical balanced — turrets 
placed on the main deck, one forward 
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and one aft of the superstructure, 
each gun having an are fire of about 
270°. The guns are protected by 
armor plates 12” thick on the front 
of the turrets, 8” thick on the back 
and 214” on the top. Below the tur- 
rets cireular barbettes extend down 
into the ship to the protective deck. 
These barbettes are protected above 
the gun deck by 10 inches of armor 
in front and 714 inehes in the rear 
and by a uniform thickness of 6” 
armor between the gun and _ protect- 
ive decks. 

The ammunition and handling 
rooms for the 12” guns open into the 
space immediately below the bar- 
bettes. Trolleys and tracks are used 
to transport the ammunition from the 
magazines, handling rooms and_pas- 
sages to the ammunition hoists, where 
it is raised to the breech of the guns 
by electric power. The ordinary 
supply of ammunition for these guns 
is 40 rounds, full supply being one- 
third more. The 12” projectile 
weighs 850 pounds and at a distance 
of 5,000 yards has an energy of 24,- 
526 foot-tons. 

The 8” guns are also mounted in 
pairs in turrets on the main deek, 
two on each beam at the forward and 
after ends of the superstructure. 
These guns have an are of fire of 
135° and discharge a projectile weigh- 
ing 250 pounds, giving an energy at 
a range of 5,000 yards of 4,945 foot- 
tons. The guns are protected by 61. 
inches of armor on the front of the 
turrets, 6 inches on the rear and 2 
inches on the top. The armor for the 
8” barbettes is 6” thick in front and 
4+” thick in the rear. 

The 7” guns are located on the gun 
deck, mounted on pedestal mounts be- 
hind 7” armor and each gun is iso- 
lated by splinter bulkheads of nickel 
steel from 113” to 2” thiek. A sim- 
ilar bulkhead extends forward and 
aft on the center line of the ship so 
that each gun is practically in an ar- 
mored compartment by itself. These 
guns, six of which are on each side 
of the ship, fire a projectile weighing 
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165 pounds, which has an energy at 
5,000 yards of 2,981 foot-tons. The 
normal supply of ammunition is 100 
rounds per gun and full supply one 
third more. Twelve ammunition 
hoists are used to supply the guns 
and four horizontal ammunition con- 
veyers operated by electric motors are 
fitted in the ammunition passages for 
the transfer of ammunition from the 
handling rooms to the base of the 
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hoists. All the 7” guns can be trained 
inside the shell of the ship so as to 
permit the vessel to go alongside a 
dock. 

In addition to the main battery the 
ship carries a secondary battery of 
twenty 3”-14-pounder rapid fire guns, 
twelve 3-pounder, semi-automatic 
guns, two 1-pounder automatic guns 
and two 3” field pieces. The 3” guns 
are mounted principally on the main 
and gun decks in commanding posi- 
tions and are protected by nickel steel 
armor 2” thick. Below the water line 
are four 21” torpedo tubes. 

Next of importance to the guns 
comes the armor. Outside observers 
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sometimes have the impression that 
the entire outside of a _ battleship 
above the waterline is covered with 
heavy armor. Such is far from being 
the case, however, as will be seen by 
reference to the line cut, which shows 
the distribution of armor on the New 
Hampshire. The shaded portions of 
the cut indicate the position of the 
armor and the relative thickness of 
the different portions is indicated in 
a general way by the heaviness of this 
shading. It will be seen that there 
is a comparatively narrow belt of 
armor extending the entire length of 
the ship at the water line, the greater 
part of which is below the normal 
water line. Above this, amidships, 
an armored citadel surrounds the 
guns, the only other armored parts 
being the turrets, barbettes, conning 
tower and signal station. Behind all 
the side, athwartship and twelve-ineh 
armor, a backing of teak wood of min- 
imum thickness of three inches is fit- 
ted. This comparatively soft back- 
ing behind the armor is for the pur- 
pose of distributing over a consider- 
able area of the ship’s side the force 
of the impact of a projectile striking 
the armor plate. If the entire force 
of such a blow were concentrated on 
one spot, the structural strength of 
the framing of the ship’s side would 
not be sufficient to withstand the 
blow. 

The waterline armor belt is 9’ 3” 
wide and amidships is 11” thick at 
the top and 9” thick at the bottom. 
This thickness is gradually decreased 
to 4” at the ends of the ship. Just 
inside this belt and extending for a 
height of 8’ above the lower edge of 
the protective deck is a eofferdam 30” 
wide, filled with cellulose, a water-ex- 
cluding material. Since this ecoffer- 
dam extends entirely around the sides 
of the ship, it will be seen that if a 
shot should penetrate the side armor 
causing an opening in the side of the 
ship at the waterline this dam will 
tend to stop the flow of water into 
the ship. 

Above the waterline belt and cover- 
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ing the central portion of the ship’s 
sides is the upper and lower casemate 
armor 6” thick at the top, increas- 
ing to 7” thick at the bottom. At the 
forward and after 12” turrets, a solid 
wall of athwartship armor 7” thick 
extends across the ship from the pro- 
tective to the main decks. The con- 
ning tower is protected by 9” armor, 
and a tube 3’ in diameter leads from 
the base of the conning tower down 
to the protective deck. This tube is 
protected by 6” armor. 

The thing which gives life to the 


auxiliary machinery. The boilers are 
located in six separate water-tight 
compartments and the two boilers in 
each compartment face each other, 
thus giving in each compartment an 
athwartship fire room. Each boiler 
has four furnaces, so there are forty- 
eight fires to stoke when all the boil- 
ers are in operation. The total grate 
area is eleven hundred square feet 
and the total heating surface forty- 
six thousand, seven hundred and fifty 
square feet. Forced draft giving a 
pressure of about one inch of water 








a) 


The New Hampshire at Portsmouth. 


great battleship, changing her from 
an inert and helpless mass of steel 
into a responsive, smoothly-running 
machine, obedient to the slightest 
touch of her master and capable of 
utilizing her powerful fighting 
strength under any conditions of 
wind and sea, is the power plant. 
Every movement of the ship and 
every operation incidental to the 
handling of her guns and equipment 
is accomplished directly or indirectly 
by steam power. 

Twelve large boilers of the water 
tube type are required to generate 
sufficient steam for the propelling and 


in the ash pits is employed and the 
products of combustion are carried 
off through three funnels, each 100 
feet high above the keel of the ship. 

The ship is propelled by twin 
screws over seventeen feet in diam- 
eter, each of which is driven by a 
four-cylinder vertical triple expan- 
sion engine, giving a total horsepower 
of 16,500 at about 120 revolutions per 
minute. Each engine with its con- 
denser and auxiliary machinery is in 
a separate watertight compartment, 
the only means of communication be- 
tween them being a watertight door 
at the level of the operating platform. 
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Besides the main engines and their 
auxiliaries, the following steam ma- 
chinery is installed: <A steering en- 
gine, a windlass engine, an ash-hoist 
engine for each fire room, forced 
draft blowers, an ice plant with a 
cooling effect of three tons of ice per 
day, and an evaporating plant hav- 
ing a capacity of ten thousand gal- 
lons of water per day. The vessel is 
also heated by steam throughout. 

Electricity plays a most important 
part in the operation of the ship, for 
not only is the vessel lighted through- 
out by electricity but several hundred 
motors for different purposes are in- 
stalled on board. The electrical 
power is generated by eight 100-kilo- 
watt, steam-driven generating sets, all 
operating at a pressure of 125 volts 
at the terminals placed in two separ- 
ate dynamo rooms, one forward and 
one aft, on the upper platform deck. 
All the usual means of interior com- 
munication, such as telephones, voice 
pipes, call bells, buzzers, gongs and 
annuneiators, engine and steering 
telegraphs, revolution and rudder in- 


diecators, heeling indicators, auto- 
matie fire alarms, warning signals, 


ete., are fitted. Electric motors are 
also used for operating all such de- 
vices as boat eranes, deck winches, 
turret-turning mechanism, ammuni- 
tion hoists, ventilation blowers, ete. 

All of the main compartments be- 
low the gun deck, except the coal 
bunkers, are provided with forced 
ventilation. For this purpose, thirty- 
three electrically driven blowers are 
provided, having a combined capacity 
of one hundred and four thousand 
Special 


cubie feet of air per minute. 
attention has been given to spaces ha- 
bitually subject to high temperature, 
such as the engine rooms, fire rooms 
and dynamo rooms. 
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The New Hampshire is designed as 
a flagship and the arrangement of 
quarters provided for a flag officer, a 
chief of staff, nineteen wardroom of- 
ficers, ten junior officers, ten warrant 
officers, seven hundred and sixty-one 
men and sixty marines. There is a 
lower bridge, both forward and aft, 
and a flying bridge forward. A 
bronze chart house is located on the 
forward bridge deck and a_ bronze 
screen is fitted on the flying bridge 
for the protection of the men at the 
wheel. The ship may be steered 
either from the conning tower or from 
the bridge. There are two steel 
masts, the foremast having an upper 
and lower top and the main mast a 
lower top only. The masts are ar- 
ranged for wireless telegraphy and 
there is a searchlight platform both 
forward and aft. 

The keel of the ship was laid May 1, 
1904, at the yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. 
J., and she was launched June 30, 


1906. The honor of christening the 
vessel was accorded to Miss Hazel 
MeLane, daughter of Ton. John 


MeLane of Milford, then governor of 
New Hampshire. 

The New Hampshire’s first note- 
worthy commission was to represent 
the United States at Quebee’s recent 
tercentenary celebration and upon her 
return from Quebee she paid a visit 
to Portsmouth, where she received the 
gift of a magnificent silver service 
from the people of New Hampshire 
an expression of their pride and 
faith in the splendid ship which bears 
their name. The honor of the first 
command of the New Hampshire was 
accorded to Capt. Cameron McRae 
Winslow, a lineal descendant of Gen. 
John Stark, a portrait of whom pre- 
cedes this article. 























Wanna Durtin 
A Medley og Song 


By C. C. Lord 
( Continued from last month ) 


LONGINGS 


Just now, dear love, a gentle wind 
Stole past with musie choice, as hymns the bee, 
And then my soul, to transports sad inelined, 
For thee, 
Pursued it o’er the lea. 
Thus oft and far, as wider grow 
The realms of fancy in rapt summer’s sway, 
Thought roams and grieves on tender airs that blow 
And play 
With accents sweet all day. 
Return, sole comfort, let me rest 
With thee while all time’s hours in gladness hie! 
Again the zephyr breathes a soft tone blest, 
And I 


Float in the vast and sigh. 


Canto IV 


The second morn arose, the sky was clear; 

The sun was bright, and day sprang into birth 
With radiance supreme, and beauty glowed 

In every aspect of the world revived. 

The march triumphant and the conquered way 
Resumed, the captives few but fraught with doom 
Fast found new trial in distress unfeigned. 

The northward path, stole from the heatless wild, 
Grew bleak and chilly, for advancing spring 

In cheerful potency of warmth benign 

From the far south crept slowly, and the earth, 
And air, in sternness and in rigor lent 

Response to each dull motion; and the stream 
With damp and sullen breath all faces fed 

With nameless bitterness; and when the waves, 
Increased and gelid, in the year’s first tide 

Of noisy overflow, broke on the ear 

With voice resounding, in deep faney dark 

Of the dumb captives, anger raged to tell 

The woe impending, heartless, fearful, sure. 

The path more toilsome found, and with her strength 
Fast famishing for such exhaustion found 

Of effort unaccustomed, a gray dame 

Sank down in impotence, and then a brave 
Cried out, ‘‘Go on! Go on! Leave her alone! 
The old squaw is no profit.’ Then a voice 
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13. 


The Indian custom of abandoning the old and infirm to the fate of the elements is affirmed in 
tradition. 
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9? 


Of daring found in danger answered, ‘‘Shame! 
To such debasement. But the savage said, 
‘The redman gives his mother, old and weak, 
To her sure fate, alone beneath the sky. 

What more worth in the paleface?’’* Then a ery 
Aloud in indignation rent the air 

From civil throats, the captives boldly known 

In their resentment, and the reckless brave, 

In swift impatience potent, raised his arm 

And with his tomahawk the skull dashed in 

Of the prone woman, while he said, ‘‘ We now 
Go on our way. Our talk is at its end.”’ 

The day went by, and once again a night 

Sped to the past, the cruel journey still 

The far north seeking, and at length a man, 

In impotence of patience, and his ire 

Aroused to ardor by distress in fear 

And foul constraint, waxed in a boldness rash 
And eried, ‘‘I go no further. I will die 

But not support this anguish;’’ and he dared 

A savage captor, who his weapon took 

And wrought death’s burden, as the captive fell 
In the red pool that from this frame gushed forth 
In measure horrible; and once again 

The band held onward. Then one day a youth, 
On manhood comely verging, for the strain 

Too hard for conscious nature, in his mind 

To sharp affliction yielded, while he raved, 

And laughed, and wept, and to companions told 
His great possession and exemption found 

Of boundless treasure, and displayed in hand 
The worthless trifles that delusion turned 

To riches vast and priceless, and his life 

Paid forfeit of the dread in savage breasts 

Of fiends demonic, that the form invade 

Of man subjective to their direful sway, 

In presence hateful. Other there was one— 

A maiden meek—whose heart at length the keen 
Distress bore patiently, until she spoke 

The peaceful word that from the bosom broke 
Of pious puissance, with faith that soars 
Above earth’s agonies, and time’s assaults 

Of anguish impotent leaves far below 

The pure soul’s flight ecstatic in the stress 

Of the weak flesh in sadness sharp and sore. 

The journey waned to the last night that cast 
Its shadow on the pathway, and the maid, 
Though wan and pale e’er turning, gave no word 
Nor tone disconsolate, but, on her couch 

So cold and comfortless, that last, deep gloom 
She bore in peace that prompted holy thanks 
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That breathed in terms angelic. Then her voice, 
In low, sweet notes celestial sang a strain 

That, like a lullaby arose, and fell, 

And died in the far distance, as the ear 
Caught but its feeblest murmurs; and next morn 
Her wasted, pallid form lay still and cold, 

Its spotless spirit ransomed and at rest 

Within Love’s sacred portals. Then were left 
Two captive souls to test time’s dim decrees."* 
Great Merrimack, the stream of endless flow, 
The Contoocook receives in measured strength 
Of waters, and close where the ceaseless twain 
Join in one confluence, an island fair 

In quietness reposes.!° There the train— 

The captors numerous, the captives two— 

In prudence halted, though but few the days 
Since their departure from the harrassed town 
Of English homes in southern distance set :1° 
For on the isle dwelt one of haughty mien 

And air imperious—a chief in mind 

And manner—and of fealty he craved 

A savage measure from his race and kin 

Who gave as he exacted.17 To his home— 

A spacious wigwam—came the eaptors wild, 
Their civil captives keeping silent pace 

To the fierce foe’s intention; and the chief, 
With face assuming, viewed the capture dumb 
And with deep voice commanding said, ‘‘ Leave here 
With me the squaws, for they are mine to hold 
And keep as bides my pleasure;’’ and the braves 
Who heard gave quick assent, and then the two 
Staunch Hannah Dustin and tame Mary Neff 
Alone left living of the paleface train 

At first made captive—found a station new 

In sueh subjection, hard, of heavy hope. 

In swift compliance with assumption bold, 

The savage captors to the chief consigned 

The lesser treasures of their foray foul, 

And Hannah Dustin saw the partial web, 

Rent fruitage of her loom in patient toil, 

To the wild chieftain handed, though she gazed 
With slight conecernment in her stricken soul. 


It is not certainly known just how many captives started in the train containing the three mem- 
bers of the Dustin family. It is believed that there were a number besides the Dustin babe, who 
by one cause or the other, lost their lives before the time implied in the annotated line. 

This island, at Penacook, N. H., is now known as Dustin’s island, and is the site of a monument to 
Hannah Dustin. 

The assault upon Haverhill, Mass., having been on the 15th of March, there are reasons for think- 
ing that the journey to the island could not have been very long. See note 27. 

There appears to be no direct evidence that the head of the Indian family at the island was 
actually a chief, but still the native inference is that he sustained a position of special authority, 
since he is said to have ** claimed " the two captives from Haverhill, Mass. 


(Continued neat month ) 








Two Summers in Arcadia 


By C. Jennie Swaine 


There are some incidents in our 
lives which seem to be the especial 
providences of God, ordered for our 
highest happiness. Those who love 
us best could not have planned any- 
thing so exquisite; we ourselves could 
not have dreamed anything half so 
delightful. We were sure that the 
loving All Father mapped out our 
days for us as we are of the gala day 
which our dearest friends plan for 
us. 

Such felicitous occurrences were 
the two golden summers which were 
mine in Areadia, the home of my joy- 
ous childhood and happy youth. 

I gave the old home the name of 
Areadia, not only on. account of its 
great beauty but also because, like 
the Arcadia of ancient Greece, it had 
a chain of three mountains in near 
view, which I gave the name of Pelo- 
ponnesus, a name sacred to ancient 
history. Longfellow’s pretty romance 
in verse gave a touch to the picture 
which made it simply exquisite. 

It was early in the haleyon month 
of May when we came to reside at the 
old home; for just three weeks—so 
said my earthly guardian and guide. 
Just here comes in the supernal influ- 
ence which impelled him to hold out 
the golden scepter when, like Queen 
Esther of old, I pleaded very humbly 
for this one great and unmerited 
favor. 

Perhaps I left the home and many 
kind friends on Pembroke Street less 
reluctantly on account of this happi- 
ness in prospect. As it was I[ parted 
from old friends and old scenes with 
much reluctance. Luckily it was a 
beautiful day when we went in to oe- 
cupy the deserted old brown house on 
the hill, but a chill soon followed. 

Our first tea in the small dining 


room—onee my mother’s bedroom 
with morning glory vines twining 


around the windows, was so like what 


it used to be when my mother poured 
the tea for us that I could hardly 
keep from looking around to see if 
she was not still there. 

Presently the weather changed and 
a cold storm set in, which threatened 
one of us with homesickness. You 
may be sure it was not me. I had 
seen the old place too many times in 
storm and tempest; I had seen the 
dear old lane impassably blockaded 
with snow and almost as impassable 
when the ground was ‘‘settling’’ in 
spring, and the ardor of my love was 
in no way cooled by what, to other 
eves than mine, would doubtless be 
an unpleasant picture. I did pity 
the poor little birds. They had evi- 
dently been in the habit of flitting 
through the broken glass to find shel- 
ter from storms in the old kiteneu. 
I would have been delighted to have 
viven the sweet singers a cordial wel- 
come, but they flew back afrighted. 
The squirrels were less timid and 
came in and perched and chattered 
on the arms of my chair when I was 
in the kitchen. Those few days of 
stormy weather gave me a fine oppor- 
tunity to wander the old house over, 
room by room, the walls of every one 
of them being hung with the beauti- 
ful pictures of sweet memories. I did 
not then venture to visit attie or cel- 
lar; later on I was not afraid to go 
anywhere, even when alone. Were 
not guardian angels hovering ever 
near, their well-known voices giving 
me sweetest assurance that he that 
keepeth us does not slumber or sleep? 

The weather soon brightened. It 
could not be otherwise in Areadia, es- 
pecially in the time of apple blooms 
and nesting birds, and rose time so 
near at hand, too. I commenced my 
rambles. I sought the old places so 
dear in the long ago, and the finding 
of every one of them was like a fresh 
going home. To be sure much of the 
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old woods was gone; but I still found 
in the quiet of unfrequented neoks 
many of the old shadow-loving flow- 


ers and vines. There were perri- 
winkles, with their searlet plums 
which I used to string and wear 


around my neck, ealling them corals; 
there, too, were the violets, with an 
occasional windflower and 
robin, 

The two lanes, one leading to the 
highway and the other to the pasture, 
were, perhaps, the most frequented. 
The brave old oak and the big old 
elm were sacred sentinels of the past. 

I had made many a fruitless search 
for the old-fashioned red roses whieh 
used to bloom in the grass-grown gar- 
den in the field. To my surprise and 
delight I found a big spray of them 
hidden in the tall grass after I had 
given up my search in despair. The 
finding of these dear old roses bore 
a slight semblance to the meeting 
with old friends, which gave the true 
and real zest to my happiness in Ar- 
cadia. The few that remained were 
drawn nearer my heart, as is always 
the case when death leaves a vacaney. 

I found strangers in many of the 
old homes and I learned to love and 
respect them, for I think that no one 
ean live long in Areadia_ without 
learning to become good and true. 

The nature in Areadian 
Epsom lies open to a most inspiring 
and impressive chapter. Lovers of 
the beautiful are seeking out these 
hills and valleys for summer resort, 
more and more every year, and the 
same may be true of other parts of 
the town with which I am 
familiar. 

The farm-home where I spent my 
two years is familiarly known as ‘‘the 
old Capt. Lang place.’’ I think the 
Langs and the Cloughs occupied the 
place longer than any other owners, 
and both were most devotedly at- 
tached to it, visiting it almost as pil- 
grims visit some holy shrine. The 
Lang family, who were noted for 
ability and enterprise, removed to 


wake- 


book of 


less 


Ohio many years ago and the orig- 
inal members of this family must 
have long dead. Of the two 
who stayed here, Mrs. Dr. Babb died 
in Manchester some years ago, and 
Bickford Lang is now residing in 
Massachusetts. D. Ansel Clough, 
only son of Daniel Clough, was born 
at this place. Next door neighbor to 
Ansel Clough lived Alonzo Dolbeer. 
They were playmates and companions 
in childhood and true and _ loyal 
friends in all after years. They both 
died with unfinished Mr. 
Clough’s tastes being artistic, Mr. 
Dolbeer’s mechanical. They both 
won laurels, and we can only imagine 
what might have been. 

Only one member of the two Dol- 
beer families, John H. Dolbeer, is 
now living. He has filled many of- 
fices of trust, requiring aptness and 
ability, and is well known and highly 
respected by a wide circle of friends. 
He and his good wife seem always 
ready for every good work. The 
words are true of the Areadian peo- 
ple generally. 

Passing by the Union Congrega- 
tional church, a pretty edifice with 
memorial windows and tasty inside 
finish and decorations, we come to 
the next farm, which also bore the old 
Dolbeer name, but the entire family 
are dead. The spacious old house 
and the many buildings around it 
give the appearance of a small villa 
at a distance. Here John Dolbeer, 
the wealthy Californian and the true 
gentleman and_ philanthropist, was 
reared into the noble manhood of 
which his friends and townspeople 
were justly proud. He left many 
tributes of his benevolence which will 
insure for him an enduring memory. 

On the brook, below the Dolbeer 
and Brown homes, once stood an old 
mill. I used to listen to hear the 
water-wheel turn the mill when the 
rains had swollen the brook in spring. 
I missed the familiar sound, for the 
old mill had long been a thing of the 
past, but I sometimes heard the song 


been 
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of the ripples when the brook was 
high. When it grew dry it left a 
bed of rocks. Beyond was summer 
verdure and a view which I am told 
makes a pretty picture taken from 
the bridge. 

Passing the parsonage and several 
pretty residences, we come to the 
farm home of the late Hanover O. 
Wells. He was a man highly es- 
teemed by his friends and was hon- 
ored by the town in which he resided. 
Not far away was the residence of 
the late Deacon Doe. He was a man 
who combined religion with his farm- 
ing, obeying the injunction whatso- 
ever you do, do it heartily as unto 
the Lord. 

On a somewhat distant hill resided 
a man of similar interests and Chris- 
tian character. Henry D. Haynes 
passed suddenly to the higher life 
during my residence in Areadia. 
Mrs. Haynes, a most worthy woman, 
and her only son and his wife still 
oceupy the sightly ancestral home. 
George H. Haynes is well known in 
Grange circles and Mrs. Haynes is 
still a teacher in town. On the same 
pretty eminence is the Cass residence. 
Mrs. Cass is a sister of the late Dr. 
Chesley of Concord. 

In ready view is what is known as 
the ‘Mountain district.’’ Prominent 
among the citizens in this vicinity 
and people of note in other places, 
are the Tripps, who carry on a large 
farm and do business in the former 
store of Hon. James Tennant. We 
would not forget Mrs. Mary B. L. 
Dowst, who served this and adjoin- 
ing towns with much acceptance as a 
teacher. 

City people delight to come here 
for summer homes, the mountain 
scenery being suggestive of the beau- 
tiful North Country. Mr. Tarleton 
of Concord has a summer home here, 
with capacity for boarders. We 
passed an edge of this district to 
reach the mountain road, a favorite 
drive of ours, not only on account of 
the exclusive companionship with na- 
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ture, but for the beautiful trees which 
shadow the road on sunny days and 
a few bright vistas of houses and cul- 
tivated lands in the distance. 

We always visited the ‘‘Center dis- 
trict.”’ Here was the widely known 
old MeClary place, long inhabited by 
lineal descendants, the Steels. The 
story of this ancient family need not 
be repeated for it is like a household 
word in almost every home. Farther 
on is the Batchelder place. The large 
hospitable house used to attract many 
visitors. The whole family are now 
extinct. In the house across the 
vard Daniel Clough and D. Ansel 
Clough died. Years after Capt. C. 
S. Heath of the Massachusetts Cav- 
alry in the war of the rebellion, died 
at the same place. Mr. Heath will 
be remembered as a man loyal to his 
country and the interests of his own 
town. 

If you have ever been across what 
is known as ‘‘the hill,’’ you have seen 
a picture which pencil and brush ean- 
not reproduce. The height of the 
hills almost makes one dizzy, and the 
diversified and far-reaching views are 
an endless source of delight. Here on 
these magnificent hills lived many 
good people, the Sanders and Sanborn 
families being conspicuous among 
them. The late Dr. Sanders of Bos- 
ton was a member of the Sanders 
family. The Deacon Sanborn place 
was the most conspicuous house. 
Col. John B. Sanborn of western 
celebrity was his son and Hon. Wal- 
ter H. Sanborn, also a noted man, is 
the son of the late Col. Sanborn. THe 
holds an interest in the pretty old 
place and often comes here with his 
family of asummer. One looks down 
on ‘‘Slab Village’’ from here and the 
old church where the Sanborns and 
Sanders worshipped. This Con- 
gregational church was the church 


home of many good people who wor- 
‘day and night in the temple 
above, and there is no night there.”’ 
It always gave me sadness to see its 
open doors and neglected appearance, 


‘ 
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but I remembered with satisfaction 
that a church bearing the same name 
in point of faith can be found in an- 
other part of the town. 

A short distance from the village 
is what is known as the Gossville 
Free Baptist church. It still holds 
something of its former prosperity, 
still fostering a people of religious 
character and devotion. 

The town library is situated in 
Gossville, and is a building of much 
taste and beauty. It has a large and 
choice selection of books which is well 
patronized. The inside of the build- 
ing is arranged for convenience as 
well as to please the eye; the outside 
is finished in California redwood, the 
gift of the late John Dolbeer. It is 
a strictly modern structure and an 
honor as well as an ornament to the 
town. 

The fraternal organizations of the 
town consist of the Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs and the Grange. There is 
also an historical society and a W. C. 
T. U. The Odd Fellows and their 
sister lodge are old organizations 
whose prosperity has been eontinu- 
ous and whose membership comprises 
many noble men and women both in 
this town and Chichester. They 
have a fine building, fully adapted to 
every desired purpose, situated be- 
tween the two Short Falls districts. 
In this loeality we find the old red 


grist mill, years ago noted for the 
manufacturing of fine flour. Near 
this mill is the residenee of Hon. 


Warren Tripp, a business man who 
is extensively known. The new park 
is here, the gift of a Mr. Webster, 
whose boyhood was spent in this 
town. 

As a literary town Epsom stands 
high in the annals of the old Granite 


State. From the good common 
schools many scholars have gone to 
the higher schools and colleges. Of 
those who remained at home many 
have taken important advanced steps 
through reading and study. Among 
those who took a collegiate course was 
Rev. C. A. Towle, a rising young cler- 
gyman, whose lamented death 
curred in Chicago some years since. 
In this list appear the names of 
Steele. Tarleton and _ others. Of 
physicians and lawyers there have 
been not a few. As editor and lec- 
turer our old townsman, E. J. Burn- 
ham, has won an envied reputation. 

After our hurried ramble over the 
beautiful old town of Epsom let us 
vo back for a moment to Areadia. 
Alas! the old brown house on the hill 
is gone and a pretty structure fin- 
ished in California redwood stands 
in its place. No other home, how- 
ever beautiful, can ever be so dear to 
those who loved it as that old un- 
sightly house upon the hill; but this 
new building must gratify the public 
eye and add fresh beauty to a de- 
lightful landseape. May the new 
owner and his family enjoy the home 
as mueh and as long as did the two 
old families who took such delight in 
its shelter and environments. 

That Epsom holds fine material for 
a town history is well known. That 
it has at the present time native tal- 
ent who could do this work most ably 
and acceptably is also well known. 
That it would be a work of time and 
great painstaking one ean but be 
aware, but the gratitude of the pres- 
ent as well as succeeding generations 
would be part payment for the trou- 
ble. We hope that in the near fu- 


OC- 


ture the publie may receive the his- 
tory of Epsom. 











The Elms of the Merrimac 


By Fred Myron Colby 


O elms of the Merrimae, 

What majesty and strength are thine! 
What pictures do they summon back 

Of scenes adown the track of Time! 


Long, lone before that summer morn 
When rang the Independence bells, 
Thy graceful trunks of vines unshorn 
Heard Penacook and Mohawk yells. 


On these green meadows at thy feet 
The dusky warriors strove at need, 
And Passacon’way’s lordly seat 
Graced here the redman’s Runneymede. 


Thy drooping boughs gave grateful shade 
To toiling squaws the lustres through, 

And many a romping Indian maid 
With Whittier’s classic Weetamoo. 


The springtime of a border town 
These towering elms guarded well; 
What volumes could they not write down 

Of raid and foray that befell! 


The pathways through the wilderness, 
The little fort with bastions strong, 

The early times of storm and stress, 
These elms beheld the years along. 


They saw the patriot farmers go 
To fight the foe at Bennington; 

They heard the church bells ringing low 
To toll the death of Jefferson. 


Beneath these swaying boughs one day 
Great Webster bared his godlike head, 
And Lafayette, in proud array, 
Watched here the squadrons’ martial tread. 


A dearer memory lingers round 
These elms and the meadows here 
Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By English king or Jewish seer. 


O noble trees, the valley’s pride, 
Watching the river’s ceaseless flow, 

Thy trunks the breezes have defied 
That from Kearsarge’s gorges blow. 


*Inspired by a view of the noble elms on the Concord meadows along the Merrimac. 
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The summer sunshine seems to bring 
The romance of the ages back, 

As midst thy boscage song birds sing, 
O elms of the Merrimae. 


My Lady’s Garden 


By Emily BE. Col 


Pale asphodels their censers 
Of subtle incense swing, 
And lilies-of-the-valley 
Their bells of ivory ring. 
Tall arums stand like tapers 
Before a vestal shrine; 
Thou art the maiden priestess, 
© cherished heart of mine! 


A nightingale is singing 
Beside a golden rose, 
And through his song is thrilling 
A lover’s joys and woes. 
Carnation’s spicy perfume 
Is spilled from glowing cups; 
And from her honeyed treasures 
A thrifty rover sups. 


From under all the hedges 
The purple violets creep ; 

And troops of drowsy poppies 
Bring my Beloved sleep. 

The erimson roses blooming 
Upon their bended stalk 

Grow pale and hide their blushes 
As she comes down the walk. 


Grows heart’s-ease in that garden, 
Up-springing without care ; 
Oh. fond the hope I cherish 
That I may find it there! 
And ever in that garden 
Does happiness begin, 
For—crown of joy and gladness 
My lady dwells therein. 








New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. ALBERT B. WOODWORTH 
Albert Bingham Woodworth, born in 


Dorchester, April 7, 1843, died in Concord, 
June 24, 1908. 

Mr. Woodworth was the ninth of twelve 
children of George and Louisa (Hovey) 
Woodworth, and of the seventh genera- 
tion from Walter Woodworth, of Kent 
County, England, who settled in Scituate, 
Mass., in 1635. He was educated in the 
district schools of Hebron and at Bos- 
cawen Academy, and in youth served as 
clerk in a country store at Orford four 
years, going thence to a similar position 
in Warren, where he afterward engaged 





Hon. Albert B. Woodworth 


in business for himself. Subsequently he 
was for a short time in Bristol, but re- 
moved, in 1868, to Lisbon, where he was 
in general trade for five years. In 1873 
he removed to Concord, where he engaged 
in the retail grocery business, in company 
with his brother, Edward B., continuing 
two years, when they purchased the 
wholesale business of Hutchins & Co., 
dealers in flour, groceries, feed, lime and 
cement, continuing in the same thereafter 
and enjoying an extensive patronage. In 
1901 the firm was incorporated as Wood- 
worth & Company, Albert B. Woodworth 
being the treasurer. He also became 
largely interested in other enterprises, in- 
cluding the Moosilauke Mountain Hotel 


Co., and the Parker & Young Company of 
Lisbon, the largest manufacturers of piano 
sounding boards in the country, of which 
he was a director from the incorporation 
in 1883, and president from 1895. 

Politically Mr. Woodworth was a Re- 
publican and prominent in the affairs of 
his party. He served two years as an 
alderman from Ward Five, Concord, as a 
member of the legislature in 1893-4 and 
as mayor of Concord 1897-9. He was an 
active member of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of Concord and a vestryman for 
twelve years. He was also a trustee of 
the New Hampshire diocese, and for sev- 
eral years a trustee of the boys’ school at 
Holderness. He was a member of Kane 
Lodge, No. 65, F. & A. M., of Lisbon, of 
the Concord Commercial Club, the Wono- 
lancet Club and the N. H. Society Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Woodworth was noted for his un- 
varying courtesy and kindness in every 
relation of life, for unswerving integrity, 
and loyal devotion to the welfare of his 


city and state. He married, September 
30, 1873, Mary A., daughter of Charles 
und Amelia E. (Bennett) Parker, of Lis- 


bon, a graduate of Vassar College, and a 
woman of commanding influence in the 
social and educational life of the commu- 
nity and state, as well as a faithful help- 
meet in the family and home. She sur- 
vives him, with three children—Edward 
K., a graduate of Dartmouth and Harvard 
Law School, now of the law firm of 
Streeter & Hollis, Grace and Charles P. 


MAJ. OBED G. DORT 


Obed G. Dort, one of the best-known citi- 
zens of Keene, died in that city September 
4. He was a native of the town of Surry, 
born January 25, 1828, a son of Eliphalet 
and (Bemis) Dort, and a direct de- 
seendant of Richard Dort, who came from 
England and settled in Connecticut in 
1633. He was educated in the common 
schools and Keene Academy. At the age 
of 22 he engaged in business in Keene as 
a druggist, continuing many years. He 
had active in the militia in youth, 
and when the Rebellion broke out, in 1861, 
he enlisted a company of three-years men 
and was commissioned captain of Com- 
pany E, Sixth New Hampshire Volunteers, 
afterwards being promoted to major for 
gallant service. 

Major Dort was active in the organiza- 
tion, in 1869, of the Keene Five Cents 
Savings Bank, of which he was appointed 
treasurer and which began business in his 
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store. He resigned as the treasurer of 
the bank in 1875 to accept the cashiership 
of the Citizens’ National Bank, in the or- 
ganization of which he had also been ac- 
tive. In 1878 he was elected president of 
this bank, a position which he held to the 
time of his death. He was also active in 
establishing the Keene Guaranty Savings 


Bank and was its treasurer until 1892. 
He married, in 1851, Julia N., daughter 


of James Wakefield of Marlboro, who died 
in 1862, leaving one son, Frank G. In 
December, 1863, he married Sarah J., 
daughter of the late Governor William 
Haile, who with the son, Frank G., sur 
vives him. He was a Democrat in politics, 
an Episcopalian, a Mason and Odd Fellow. 

REV. SILVANUS HAYWARD, D. D. 

Rev. Silvanus Hayward, a 
gsregational clergyman, and 
the town of Gilsum, died at 
Mass., September 2, 1908. 

He was born in Gilsum December 3, 
1828, and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1853. He was three years princi- 
pal of Francestown Academy, two years 
principal of MeIndoes Falls Academy at 
Barnet, Vt., one year principal of Pem 
broke Academy, an assistant at Kimball 
Union Academy for a time, and later at 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich. Having 
pursued theological studies, he entered the 
ministry and was pastor of the Congrega 
tional Church at Dunbarton from 1861 to 
1866, going thence to South Berwick, Me., 
where he held a years pastorate. 
He then served four years as supply at 
Gilsum, during which time he wrote the 
comprehensive history of that town. Since 
then he has held different 
Massachusetts, the last 
bridge, where he died. November 23, 1853, 
he married Harriet E., daughter of Ziba 
Eaton of Middleboro, Mass., by whom he 
bad eight children. 


noted Con- 
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REV. HOMER T. 


». D., 


FULLER, PH. D., 
LL. D. 


Homer Taylor Fuller, one of the most 
noted educators in the country, a native 
of the town of Lempster, 
15, 1838, died at 
August 14, 1908. 

He was the son of Sylvanus and Sarah 
M. (Taylor) Fuller. He was a_ direct 
descendant of Dr. Samuel Fuller of the 
Mayflower Company, and a grandson of 
Noah Fuller, a soldier of the Revolution. 
He fitted for college at Kimball Union 


born November 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 


Academy and graduated from Dartmouth 
in the class of 1864. He was principal of 
Fredonia (N. Y.) Academy three years; 
pursued theological studies at Andover 
and Union Seminaries, graduating from 
the latter in 1869; was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Peshtigo, Wis., un- 
til January, 1871; principal of St. Johns- 
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bury (Vt.) Academy from 1871 till 1882, 
during which time the prosperity of the 


institution was established; 
the Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Insti- 
tute from 1882 to 1894, and President of 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo., from 1894 
to 1905, during which time important new 
buildings were added and $2,000,000 raised 
for the varied uses of the institution. In 
1905, in failing health, he resigned, and 
retired to private life at Fredonia, N. Y., 
where he held his residence till death. 
In 1880 he received from Dartmouth Col- 
lege the degree of Ph. D. Iowa College 
made him a Doctor of Divinity in 1898, 
and Drury a Doctor of Laws in 1905. He 
wis a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a charter 
member of the Geological Society of 
America and a corporate member of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. He 
had traveled extensively in Europe and 
the East, and written much on educational 
and scientific subjects. 


principal of 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


en Thursday of Old Home Week, Au- 


Two brochures of poetry, beauti- 
ful in conception and dainty in ar- 
rangement and manner of presenta- 
tion, have recently come to hand, each 
of which is of New Hampshire inter- 
est and each handsomely illustrated. 
These are ‘‘In Crystal Hills’’ (North 
Conway, N. H.), by Frederick J. Al- 
len, and ‘‘Songs of Home,’’ by Alice 
D. O. Greenwood, formerly of Hills- 
borough, with the productions of 
whose pens GRANITE MONTHLY read- 
ers, and the people of New Hampshire 
generally, have been pleasantly fa- 
miliar in time past. 


While no more New Hampshire 
towns than usual observed ‘‘Old 
Home Week’’ this year, there was 


more than usual interest manifested 
in many places, and several towns 
that never before recognized the now 
popular midsummer festival fell into 
line. In other places new features 
were added. In Concord a union re- 
ligious service was held in Rollins 
Park on Sunday afternoon, August 
16, all the churches participating and 
3,000 people being in attendance. 
Rey. Arthur Little, D. D., of Dor- 
chester, Mass., a native of the town of 
Webster, was the preacher, and music 
was furnished by a large chorus un- 
der the direction of Prof. C. S. Con- 
ant. On Monday the civie celebra- 
tion was held in the city auditorium, 
on account of the rain, instead of the 
park, as had been designed, the prin- 
cipal speaker being Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, president of Clark College, 
who took as his subject, ‘‘The Public 
Conscience.’’ Addresses were also 
given by United States Senators Gal- 
linger and Burnham and Ex-Senator 
Chandler. A most pleasing feature 
of the occasion was the presence of 
Edna Dean Proctor, New Hamp- 
shire’s most gifted daughter, who re- 
cited her well known poem, ‘‘New 
Hampshire.’’ Another notable meet- 
ing was that in the town of Swanzey, 


18, it being the 36th annual re- 
union of the sons and daughters of 
Swanzey, in which town the custom 
of the annual midsummer home gath- 
ering originated, and on which ocea- 
sion there was a larger attendance 
than in any previous year. It is ob- 
served that other towns where noth- 
ing has been done in recognition of 
the Old Home Week custom are now 
considering the propriety of action in 
that line, notably the town of Little- 
ton, which will undoubtedly fall into 
line next year with a grand reunion 
observance. 


gust 


The New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety held its annual field meeting at 
Exeter on Wednesday, September 9, 
visiting various points of interest in 
that historic town. The plans for the 
erection of the proposed elegant new 
building for the home of this society 
in Concord, on the lot just north of 
the government building, are com- 
pleted, and the contract let for the 
construction of the same. It will be 
one of the finest buildings of the kind 
in the country, and a splendid addi- 
tion to the notable group which 
adorns the central section of the Cap- 
ital City. 


With the close of the present month 
the political conventions will all have 
been held and the campaign will be 
in full progress. Fortunately it will 
soon be over and normal conditions 
resumed. It is well enough to re- 
member that whoever is_ president 


and whoever is governor, sum- 
mer and winter, seed time and 
harvest will come just the same. The 


sun will shine, the rain fall or be 
withheld, the crops grow or fail, and 
the needs of the people be the same, 
whether the one or the other triumphs 
at the polls. The difference will be 


mainly in the office-holding personnel. 
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